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CHARLES DUNCAN. 


And as a bird each fond endearment tries, 

To tempt its new fledg’d offspring to the skies, 

He tried each art, reprov’d each dull delay, 

Allur’d to brighter worlds, and led the way. 
GOLDSMITH. 


There is no moral object so beautiful to me 
as a conscientious young man! I watch him 
as I doa star in the heavens: clouds may be 
before him but we know that his light is be- 
hind them and will beam again; the blaze of 
others’ prosperity may outshine him, but we 
know that though unseen, le illumines his 
own truesphere. He resists temptation not 
without a struggle, for that is not virtue, but he 
does resist and conquer; he hears the sar- 
casm of the profligate, and it stings him, for 
that is the trial of virtue, but he heals -the 
wound with his own pure touch. He heeds 
not the watchword of fashion, if it leads to 
sin; the atheist who says, not only in his 
heart, but with his lips “there is no God” con- 
trols him not, for he sees the hand of a cre- 
ating GoG and revcrences it, of a preserving 
God and rejoices init. Woman is sheltered 
by fond arms and guided by loving counsel, 
old age is protected by its experience, and 
manhood by its strength; but the young man 
stands amid the temptations of the world like 
a self-balancedtower. Happy he who seeks 
and gains the prop and shelter of christianity. 

Onward, then, conscientious youth! raise 
thy standard and nerve thyself for goodness. 
If God has given thee intellectual power, 
awaken it in that cause, never let it be said 
of thee, he helped to swell the tide of sin, by 
pouring his influence into its channels. If 
thou art feeble in mental strength, throw not 
that poor drop into a polluted current. A- 
wake, arise, young man! Assume the beautiful 
garments of virtue! It is easy, fearfully easy 
to sin, it is difficult to be pure and holy. Put 
on thy strength, then, let thy chivalry be a- 
roused against error—let truth be the lady of 
thy love—defend her. 

A review of the character of Charles Dun- 
can has led me to this expression of feeling. I 
was fourteen years of age when he arrived 
at Roseland and became’ our teacher, in 
conjunction with Madame d’Anville. 1 ought 
to describe his appearance. I wish I could. 
I can say that his form wasthe perfection of 
manly symmetry; I can tell of his clear, dark, 
intellectual eyes, where softness and vivacity 
seemed living in friendly rivalry; I can paint 
the rich clustering hair thrown away from his 
noble forehead, and that forehead rising in its 








tures, that glow too fallacious, too burningly 
bright, which spoke of a fire consuming the 
vase in which it was kindled; but his voice it 
is impossible for me to deseribe. He never 
spoke without silencing others, not by noise 
or vehemence, but with a slow musical em- 
phasis, that went straight to the heart; nor 
was the voice low or whispered, but without 
a tinge of vanity it seemed to say, I must be 
heard. 

Why are not such individuals on thrones 
wielding sceptres, or pouring out their ta- 
lents before senates, or, aided by wealth and 
power, lifted up to the high temples of litera- 
ture and sciencet Why must sickness and 
penury be thrown over souls, which God has 
made of his purest essence? Thank heaven, 
we know that this question will be well an- 
swered when we see them xn their white 
robes hymning strains the first and richest 
among the heavenly choir! 

[t was well for me that Chares Duncan in- 
structed us. Madame was «conscientious 
teacher, but her conscience only embraced ex- 
ternals. I practised two hours daily my musi- 
cal tasks, and delighted papa by addressing 
the French Consul, on a visit to Charleston, 
with a mixture of pertness and bashfulness 
in his native tongue. Papa was satisfied if he 
paid round sums of money for my education, 
and mamma was easy if my teachers seemed 
busy. Until Duncan came, my mind was the 
only instrument exercised, and that was 
swayed by earthly hands. True my heart was 
open, and many a kind breeze of nature swept 
over its chords, but he tuned them both to 
harmony, and brought out those tones, which 
liken us to angels and yet fit us for the world. 
His searching but frequert question was, are 
you acting from duty, from principle, as in the 
sight of God? 

Papa was at first opposed to the full culti- 
vation of my mind in the branches studied by 
my brothers. He laughed and said, the girl 
would consider herself more learned than her 
father. 

Why should she not, said Duncan, if hn- 
mility be so wrought ia her, as to make 
her fecl her own inferiority to the true stan- 
dard of mind? Fear not, Col. Wilton! Intel- 
lectnal women are the most modest inquirers 
after truth, and accomplished women often 
the most scrupulous observers of social duty. 

Well, well, answered papa, only do not 
spoil her eyes and shoulders, and let her be 
ready for my morning ride on horseback, and 








Wiltons are not often accused of that fault. 
Then whistling to his dogs he left me to my 
studies. 

Whatever may be the difficulty of paren- 
tal instruction on a Southern plantation, none 
is experienced by the judicious private teach- 
er. Here is no copying of others, no mere- 
tricious ambition from the struggle after pre- 
eminence. 

“The native heart bursts through, and scorns disguise.”’ 

In these far woods, breathing space is giv- 
en for the young pulsations of the opening 
feelings. There may be the danger of the 
aristocracy of solitude, but the little irrita- 
tions, the paltry rivalry of schools is unknown. 

It was not merely in hours of recitation 
that we were taught, and I can recollect now, 
though then perhaps I did not observe it, that 
my teacher associated every object with some 
elevated motive. I never saw a mind s0 in- 
wrought with heaven, and yet he was spor- 
tive, and no laugh rang more clearly than his, 
awakening the very echo in its joy. He 
taught me to be a happy early riser, and 
pointed out to me the glories of kindling 
morning, I gathered and dissected wild flow- 
ers by his side, we watched the stars in their 
silent courses together, until 1 could wel- 
come each like familiar eyes. Once I shrunk 
from a storm, but he pointed out to me God’s 
hand issuing in love not anger from the tem- 
pest, andI was calmed. He sang with me, 
taught me to distinguish what was false in 
sentiment in my songs, and by some poetical 
change brought a pure spirit into this court 
of folly; he read to me, and the breathings of 
the muse went down into my heart, calling 
up from unknown depths new creations of 
sentiment; he selected tales of romance, un- 
til I could discriminate between the falla- 
cious andthe imitable. Even history in his 
hands was a medium of pleasure; he never 
read to me the fatiguing details of war; con- 
necting events by interesting associations, 
and drawing characters in strong contrasts, 
or singling them out like so many pictures, he 
brought before me warriors and statesmen in 
their respective eras, untilthey stood as liv- 
ing things in my imagination 

Unable to follow my brothers in their ram- 
bling amusements we were thrown constantly 
together, and the whole aim of his being 
seemed to be to train me like some tender 
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plant, and not only to shed sweet dews a- 
round me, and keep every weed from my side, 
but to prop me with truth, and preserve my 
upward tendencics unswerved. With him I 
breathed the very atinosphere of piety; the 
study of the character and words of the Sa- 
viour seemed like sunshine to his soul—Cor- 
nelia, he said, drink deep at this fountain, it 
is a well of life. 

Two years passed away with the customa- 
ry change between Springlandand the plan- 
tation; Duncan was still with us, and an ad- 
dition was formed to our circle by the daily 
visits of Lewis Barnwell, a youth of eigh- 
teen, and the son of a neighbor. He had re- 
turned from College for private reasons to 
pursue his studies at home, previous to grad- 
uating. He applied to Duncan for instruc- 
tion, and thus was an almost constant inmate 
of our residence. 

A change was gradually wrought. If I en- 
tered a pleasure boat, it was Lewis not Dun- 
can who sat at my side; if I rode with Dun- 
can, Lewis was soon seen galloping through 
the avenue, and without any effort of mine, 
ehatting of every thing at my elbow, while 
Duncan silently dropped behind; every ques- 
tion apart from my studies, and every expres- 
sion of my thoughts which Duncan had been 
accustomed to answer secmed wrested away 
from him. At table, Lewis anticipated every 
wish and motion as ifit were his right tomake 
me happy, and this was so gradual that J 
scarcely marked the difference. Had I been 
older I might have noticed an abstraction of 
manner steal over my dear tutor, with some- 
times a deeper flush, and sometimes a sudden 
paleness ou his cheek; I should have observ- 
ed him precipitately retreating when Lewis 
and IJ jested over the playful topics of youth, 
and as precipitately returning, to notice with- 
out mingling in our mirth. 

One morning, however, my attention was 
effectually drawn to him. As we were stand- 
ing in the piazza after breakfast, a servant 
came from the Elms,Mr.Barnwell’s residence, 
with a bunch of flowers, with master Lewis’s 
compliments to miss Cornelia. Duncan took 
them, looked a moment at the collection, a 
contortion like one in deep suffering passed 
over his face, he turned deadly pale, and sank 
on aseat, while the flowers dropped from his 
hand. I hastened to him, and Richard 
brought me some cologne water with which 
1 bathed his forehead. He bore it for a mo- 
ment, the same expression of suffering passed 
across his countenance, and he said with a 
stifled voice, take away your hand, for God’s 
sake, Miss Wilton! 

Miss Wilton! Richard and I looked at each 
other with surprise. 

He is very ill, said I, innocently, call mam- 
ma—but with an effort he recovered, saying 
he had been liable to sudden faintness when 
at College, and he thought it was returning 
upon him. 

[ fear, in my absence of mind, continued 
he, that I spoke harshly to you, my dear Cor- 
nelig—Shake hands with me and forgive me. 


‘able, while I, rising on the stirrup, attempted 














I gave him my hand; and as it rested a mo- 
ment in his, I gazed on him with an affect- 
ing presentiment of evil totally undefinable. 
Again ashade crossed his beautiful counte- 
nance, not so deep, but of the same charac- 
ter as before, and sighing as if the very fount 
of feeling were loosened, he resigned my hand. 

I took up the bouquet which had been neg- 
lected on the floor. To a forget-me-not was 
attached my name in Lewis’s handwriting. I 
glanced at Duncan and blushed intensely, 
while he regarded me with a penetrating 
gaze, from which I gladly turned away. I 
hurried to my own apartment, and sat and 
mused for some time with the flowers in my 
hand, and though without any fixed impres- 
sions, [separated the forget-me-not from the 
bouquet, and placed it in my hair. 

How difficult is it for growing age to recal 
the emotions of that period of life, when ona 
look, a word, a touch, may rest the history of 
years! What atale was told by that little 
flower, how many feelings unfolded! Lewis 
joined us in our evening stroll, and a bright 
glow lit up his features as he recognized the 
flower in my hair. 

The morning after this little developement, 
which after all Iscarcely understood or dwelt | 
upon, Mr. Duncan was requested by papa to | 
accompany me in my ride. 

I have never showed you my magnolia, said 
he, the warm spring has developed its blos- 
soms unusually early. If you willbear a slow 
ride among the buslies, we will visit it. I as- 
sented, and préceded by Toney, a little crow- 
minder who was off duty, and who ran in 
front to part the bushes, we commenced our | 
excursion, scattering tie dew-drops at every | 
step. I had entirely forgotten the excite-| 
ment of yesterday, and as we walked our 
horses, I poured forth all the thoughts of a 
happy confiding heart, while Toney, who was 
often my attendant on such exeursions began 
his task of gallantry, and gathered flowers 
for my herbarium. 

After a ride of two miles we reached the 
magnolia. Mr. Duncan had caused the brush- 
wood to be cleared from beneath it, and it 
stood alone except that a vine had clung, (as 
they seem todo by magic in our woods) to 
one of the outer branches, and rising and de- 
scending again and again to an incredible 
distance, formed with its intertwining arms, 
a giant trunk. 

The magnolia, the queen of the Southern 
forest, stood with her large white blossoms 
resting on her polished leaves, sending out 
afar her delicious perfume. 

I must have a blossom, Mr. Duncan, said I, 
to remember your tree by. 

With one of his bright smiles he went to 
an opposite branch where one seemed attain- 








todraw down another which was above me 
with my whip. Atthis moment I heard Lew- 
is’s voice in a gay “good morning.” My horse 
started at the sudden cracking of the branch- 
es; as he hurried on, and being off my 
guard, I was overthrown. 








|| daughters of fashion. 
| brilliant Terpsichore holds her giddy reign 





My head had struck against a fallen tree, 
and I wasinsensible. In my first conscious- 
ness, [ uttered the name of Lewis. I per- 
ceived myself lying in the arms of some one, 
who gave me a momentary, but shivering 
pressure. I then felt myself gently placed in 
the arms of another. Iopened my eyes, Lewis 
was supporting me, and Mr. Duncan pale as 
a marble statue leaned against the magnolia. 

Is Mr. Duncan ill? I said, asa breeze 
sweeping across my row gave me sudden 
consciousness. 

He loves you, said Lewis, in an agitated 
whisper. He would willingly die for you. 
Which of us shall live for you, dearest! —and 
with a renewed recollection of my danger he 
pressed his hand on my forehead as if to as- 
sure himself that life was there. 

Duncan looked on. It was in vain that he 
struggled with his excited spirit; without ut- 
tering a word he stood until Lewis lifted me 
tomy saddle,and then heart-struck, alas I 
saw it, [ saw it, he turned towards home. 





FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 


SKETCHES FROM REAL LIFE. 


It is a night of festivity in a neighbouring 
city. A grand military Ball has been the 
subject of the day-and-night dreams of the 
youthful and gay for the past month, and 
to night is the confirmation of the hopes or 
fears of the fluttering hearts of the sons and 
The gay saloon where 


is the world, and those “not here” must be 
content with a temporary annihilation. At 
least sothink most of those who here “do 
congregate.” But,as Thompson so touch- 
ingly says, 

“Ah, little think the gay, licentious proud, 

Whom pleasure, power and affluence surround, 

Ah, little think they, while they dance along, 

Hiow many feel, this very moment, death, &c.” 

A far different, but deeply interesting scene 
is transacting in another quarter of the city. 
A small room in a very humble dwelling ex- 
hibits indications of poverty combined with 
industry, and even taste and intellect. Most 
of the furniture is scrupulously neat and 
plain, with the exception of some valuable 
books, and a few articles of taste, the appa- 
rent relics of better days. A large well worn 
Bible and a volume of Mrs. Hemans’ poetry 
are lying on a small table, near a bed, on 
which is a sick mother, apparently near thirty 
years of age. A fair haired cherub boy, of 
three or four years, is reposing, in utter un- 
consciousness, on the couch of sorrow and 
affliction; a beautiful girl, of eight or ten, is 
stationed at her mother’s side, alternately 
bathing her temples with the pleasant aroma- 
tic, and then gently pressing and smoothing 
the brow, with her infantile hand, as if with 
the hope of infusing health and repose into 
that region of pain and inquietude. Nor can 
the tender remonstrances of her mother in- 
duce her to leave her sad post of observation, 
although the busy sounds of life have long 
since died away in the deserted streets, until, 
with pious deception, she tells her that hep 
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pain is soothed. The delighted child, after 
hastily imprinting an ardent kiss on her fa- 
ded feverish cheek, asks her, with the artless- 
ness of childhood, do you not think you wili be 
well enough to-morrow to assist me in making 
my new dress? The agonized mother replies, I 
hope so my dear, and then pressing her toretire, 
the little form is soon nestled down by her 
brother, and the pleasant anodyne of a con- 
valescent mother and new frock invests her 
round beautiful features in an angelic smile, 
and she sinks away into the arms of luxurious 
sleep. The sleep of childhood! Poetry knows 
not a more beautiful image, nor the sister art 
of painting a finer subject. Even the fash- 
ionable mother, returning from the gay, but 
often vapid scenes of dissipation, is seen to 
shed a tear while gazing on her sleeping in- 
fant. 

Bitter are the thoughts of the invalid at 
this sad midnight hour. She gazes on the 
fragile, helpless beings at her side, and re- 
flects that soon, probably, there will be none 
to watch with interest their beautiful slum- 
bers, and that their waking hours will be 
abandoned to the casual influences of an evil 
world; that those innocent forms which she 
has toiled many weary midnight hours to ar- 
ray, with maternal pride and delight, in gar- 
ments of cleanliness and taste, will be de- 
formed with filthand neglect; and the pure 
minds, which might have been trained for 
meet society with the angels in Heaven, are 
to become the companions of the low, the 
ignorant, and the vicious. Picture after pic- 
ture her busy fancy coins, until she begins to 
fear it will terminate in madness. Her mind 
seems endowed with preternatural activity. 
Oh, how she wishes that she could cease to 
think! The gloom and chaos of her thoughts 
seem to have scared away sleep, often the 
only friend of the wretched. But, at length, 
the soothing influence of a religion, which 
has sustained her under many trials, comes to 
her aid. A sweet and irresistible sense of the 
goodness and wisdom of God, who cannot af- 
flict but for the wisest and best of purposes 
comes over her mind with the potency of su- 
pernatural visitation. And in that low room, 
where poverty and sorrow have long held 
their weary, wasting vigils, and at the solemn 
hour, when loneliness and desertion prey so 
heavily on the gentle and affectionate heart, 
there is peace. Yes, a “peace whichthe world 
cannot give.” How will the sceptic explain 
this? 

The sick mother had never been in posi- 
tive want, save of sympathy. Unremitting 
industry and economy had thus far preserved 
her children from mendicity, but, now that 
her energies are wasted by disease, they may 
want their daily bread, unless He, who “hears 
the young ravens when they cry,” send aid 
from some new source. She was the only 
child of a wealthy physician of New Eng- 
land, who died while she was an infant. Her 
mother educated her with care, and as her 
character developed, felt, that had she pos- 
sessed exhaustless Peru, her daughter had 








been her treasure. At the age of nineteen 
she was married to a barrister from the south, 
her equal in talents and accomplishments. 
The year following, her mother’s fortune was 
wrested from them, to satisfy the creditors of 
a friend, with whom her father had been com- 
mercially connected. This, however, was 
comparatively nothing to exalted minds. But 
the next year, her mother died, and then it 
was, that Louisa M. formed her first ac- 
quaintance with sorrow. Then she began 
to feel that this earth, heretofore a Paradise 
of delights, was a weary desert, and the sing- 
ing of birds, the golden sunset, the starry Hea- 


_ven, “minding her o’ departed joys,” first be- 


came painful to her. A removal to the south 
was deemed advisable, and here, timeand a 
husband’s sympathy and love, with maternal 
cares and affection healed her wounded heart, 
and she became resigned and happy. Her 
husband possessed only a limited income, but 
his talents and integrity secured them a com- 
petency, and bid fair to place wealth again at 
their control. Be thisas it might, they felt 
that they were sufficiently blessed in the pos- 
session of each other, and the endearments 
of their children. But, alas! the first anni- 
versary of the birth of her infant son had but 
passed away, when the fever of the south 
seized Henry M. for its prey. In ten brief 
days he died, and was buried forever from the 
sight of those he had so much loved. 

I may not attempt to portray the feelings 
of the widowed woman, as the various me- 
mentos of him she had irretrievably lost met 
herview. The vacent seat, the deserted pil- 
low, the familiar vestments, the unfinished let- 
ter, the books, which she clapsed to her bo- 
som, as if his own spirit dwelt there, and 
which conjured up so vividly to her excited 
fancy the lost form and voice! Those, who 
have felt all this, and still live on, as did this 
wretched being, know with what powers of 
endurance the human soul is endued. Im- 
mortal it must be, or these shocks would 
end it. 

In one year, Louisa M. wore the exterior of 
decent composure. After the settlement of all 
demands against her husband, nothing re- 
mained to her, but a few articles of furniture, 
her piano, and most of her library. She saw 
she must toil, or her children must beg. But 
she felt that labour would be pleasurable, if 
it secured her Henry’s orphans from depen- 
dence and disgrace. 

In a city in an adjoining state, there was 
a demand for the teacher of a female school. 
Resolutely subduing the trepidation natural 
to arefined lady on assuming a station of 
such publicity, she had the courage to pro- 
pose herself as a candidate, and was accepted. 
And in the employment she obtained inde- 
pendence. Oh, how highly did she prize 
this boon, for the spectre poverty had haunted 
her dreams. Morning and evening, did the 
vows of gratitude for the mercies of Hea- 
ven ascend from her lowly dwelling. She 


lived in the most profound solitude, elthough 
in the midst of a populous city. Fashion 





and exclusiveness would have closed their 
magic circle against her, although endowed 
with gifts and graces that might adorn a court. 
But hers was not the heart to solicit the no- 
tice of the rich or great, for the heiress of the 
proudest titles possessed not more pride than 
Louisa M. although she lived by the sweat of 
her brow. And her pride had increased with 
her misfortunes. From the coarse vulgar, 
whose low curiosity often prompted them to 
overtures of civility, she instinctively shrunk. 
And while the busy wheels of society moved 
on, the world was forgotten, her sorrows 
were healed, for she had no time for the in- 
dulgence of grief, and her whole existence 
was absorbed inthe maintainance and edu- 
cation of her children. The strongest feel- 
ing of human nature, love combined with pity, 
wrought these mighty effects. 

Two years thus sped away, when she was 
compelled by ill health to retire from the 
duties of her schoo!. As her symptoms were 
not alarming, she hoped soon to recruit her 
exhausted forces, but ten long months had 
wearily rolled away their leaden flight, and 
the sickness of “hope deferred’ was added 
to physical suffering. But for her children, 
she had Jaid down in the arms of death, Oh 
how willingly! For after death she should 
meet her mother and her Henry, whose loved 
image was enshrined in her heart with devo- 
ted fondness, although his name had long 
since ceased to be heard among the sons of 
men. But for her children’s sake, she en- 
treated Heaven to spare her life. The ex- 
penses attendant on sickness were rapidly 
diminishing her funds, and she was revolving 
in her mind the probable consequences of an 
application to a relative of her husband, in 
affluent circumstances, residing in the city, 
but whom she had never seen nor apprized of 
her claims upon his attention. Her pride and 
delicacy torbade her seeking an intimacy, in 
which, in the eyes of the world, the advan- 
tage must all be so manifestly on her side. 

But another harrowing duty must be per- 
formed. Her little daughter Mary must be 
told that her mother would probably die, for 
she wished to prepare her mind for this and 
succeeding trials. Poor Mary knew but lit- 
tle of death. Her mother’s discrimination 
had deferred the discussion of such gloomy 
topics to a maturer age, judging it unwise 
powerfully to affect the imagination before 
reason became sufficiently strong to dispel 
its phantoms. In all allusions to the subject, 
she taught her daughter to regard death as 
one of the wise and benevolent appointments 
of a God of love, and not as a rapacious 
monster dragging his prey to misery, and ac- 
customed her to look upon it in the light of 
a visit to the delightful abodes of dear ané-ya- 
lued relatives. 

The systein of religion inculcated by Mrs. 
M. seemed well calculated to prepare the 
mind for great trials. She strove most zea- 
lously to teach the parental character of God, 
and to connect his goodness and love with 
all the pleasant and unfading associations of 
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childhood. She wisely thought, that obe- 
dience to the first great command, and love 
to God, being secured, there was little dan- 
ger of a violation of the rest. 


During the day succeeding the night above 
alluded to, this gifted woman continued very 
ill. Towards evening, by the aid of Mary 
and her only servant, she was assisted to her 
easy chair by a window, which commanded a 
view of the distant verdant forest, and the 
glorious sun-set beyond. In her early and 
happy days, she would have revelled in the 
luxury of such a scene, but now it aroused 
too many insupportable recollections. She 
desired to be removed to another window, 
and feeling a litile refreshed by a gentle 
breeze, she thought this a fit opportunity for 
performing her sad duty to her daughter. 
Understanding the effect of example, she 
knew the best way to lessen Mary’s grief 
and alarm, would be to appear calm and 
cheerful herself, and this, the holy purpose of 
her soul, and her strong powers of self-com- 
mand enabled her to do. Mary was at her 
side, re-arranging a bouquet of flowers, and 
her little brother George was at the door, 
building a mimic house, in blissful unconsci- 
ousness of death or sorrow. Mary, well 
pleased with the flowers, asked her mamma 
if there were tulips at papa’s beautiful home, 
meaning Heaven. In replying, she dwelt in 
simple, intelligible terms on the enjoyments 
of those, who meet, after death, in the pre- 
sence of God, and on the comparative insig- 
nificance of our pleasures here. She added, 
that she thought it probable she should soon 
go to that pleasant home, but that she must 
bear in mind, that God, her wisest and best 
parent would ever be with her, and endeavour 
by good behaviour, to merit his approbation 
and love. 


When Mary understood that her mother 
would die, she clung to her with frantic fond- 
ness, and said, if her mother died, she hoped 
and believed she should too, but, she observ- 
ed, who will take care of poor little brother? 
Her mother was compelled to say that her 
death was very uncertain, and then to amuse 
her with a book of plates. Day fter day, 
the subject was renewed in the same tone 
with the first conversation, and little Mary’s 
young spirit was beginning to Jearn that sad, 
difficult lesson taught and exemplified by our 
Saviour in these words,“Not my will, but 
thine be done.” But life is seldom all tra- 
gedy. Three months fromthe date of these 
events, at the close of a tranquil autumn day, 
the widow and her two children are to be 
seen walking in asmall grove near their house. 
The little ones seem to be giving vent to the 
pent up buoyancy of their delighted bosoms; 
now at their mother’s side, admiring with her, 
the simple melody of a merry mock bird, then, 
at the farthest verge of the grove, in pursuit 
of butterflies, or other insects, or indulging 
the vagaries of their own wild fancies; anon, 
discovering a grotesque warrior in the snowy 
clouds of the far east, and frequently asking 
if mamma is fatigued, if she will be sick any 








more, if she can yet help them sing their 
pretty hymn to night, and walk with them 
every evening, now that she is well, if they 
will be good—childhood’s usual, and naive 
proviso. 

Mrs. M. again commenced the exercises of 
her school. Her step was firm, her cheek 
was tinged with the hue of returning health, 
and her countenance wore the smile of per- 
fect enjoyment. 

How sweet is convalesence, even ina phy- 
sical point of view! ‘The senses seem to 
have acquired new vigor from their partial 
suspension. The most ordinary articles of 
food are relished with a gout, for which a 
Roman Emperor would gladly have bartered 
halfhis possessions. And then, the first visit 
out of doors, that Elysium of the sick man’s 
dreams, and the first grateful visitations of 
the sun and air on the feeble form! Tis like a 
new existence, and excites sensations, sim. 
ilar to those felt by Adam, when, after his 
birth, he exclaimed, 

“Thou Sun, said I, fair light, 
And thou enlightened earth, so fresh and gay, &c.” 

But our fair invalid had additional causes 
for her full happiness. Still longer would 
she be spared tointerpose the mantie of her 
protecting love between her helpless children, 
and the bitter winds of misfortune, to pre- 
serve them from the pollutions of vice, and 
to teach them the glorious hopes of a better 
world. And but for the discipline she had 
undergone, she would never have so highly 
appreciated these dear privileges. So much 
does the philosophy of happiness consist in 
contrast. ANNA. 

Augusta, Ga. 
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FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 
THE HAND-ORGAN PLAYER. 
CHAP. II. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF TROMLITZ. 
(Continued from page 5.) 

His admonitions, however, proved of little 
avail; for already on the next morning, as it 
happened to be Sunday and the College was 
closed, Mons. Claude Ducanger found himself 
on the way to the suburb of St. Martin, and he 
came to a full stop near the church of St. Lau- 
rence,where the question first occurred to him, 
what particular business he had with the old 











man? Accordingly he could not conceal from 


himselfthat the pale,coldly beaming counte- 
nance of Madelon exerted probably the greatest 
magnetic power; but at the same time the 
venerable aspect of the old man, and his love 
for the by-gone beautiful days of glory under 
the empire, of whith the recollection was 
equally delightful toClaude, also inspired him 
with the wish of a further acquaintance with 
the minstrel, spite of the warning he had re- 
ceived, and spite of Quatrebras’ dangerous 
reputation; though at the same time Claude 
by no means ranked himself among the Na- 
poleonists. 

He soon stood in front of No. 22,a small 
paltry looking house, before tho door of which 








several meanly clad children were playing. 
At his inquiry, whether a hand-organ player 
lived here, a little ragged urchin stepped up 
to him, and offered himself as conductor to 
Mons. Songeret, who inhabited a small sepa- 
rate dwelling in the garden. 

That is not the right name, my lad, said 
Ducanger. The person I am looking for is 
old, and has a daughter. 

Just so, replied the youngster, and also a 
white dog—the old man is blind. 

Notwithstanding this difference in the 
name, together with the blindness, of which 
the young man had not been aware, curiosity 
impelled him to seek some acquaintance with 
this organ-player’s household, composed, as 
it seemed, of the same members, even to the 
poodle-dog, with the family he was in pursuit 
of, and so he followed after the officious little 
fellow, who quickly opened the door. There 
is Miss Madelon, he exclaimed, and at the 
same time held out his hand to receive his 
well-earned reward, which was bestowed in 
generous measure, when Mons. Ducanger 
immediately recognized in this Madelon the 
young girl of the preceding evening. 

Good day, Miss Madelon! was his saluta- 
tion to her. She sprang up quickly from the 
little hearth, before which she was sitting, 
exchanged her kitchen apron for a cleaner 
one, and with a friendly voice invited him in- 
to the inner room. Here he found the old 
man in a soldier’s grey surtout, having on his 
head a biue military cap, still trimmed with 
faded lace, and composedly sitting behind an 
old table, employed in picking silk rags. An 
old officer’s uniform of the Invalids, on which 
was fastened the cross of the legion of ho- 
nor,was hanging with a sword and belt upon 


anail. Every thing else in the small apart- 


ment bespoke poverty, but the greatest clean- 
liness. 

Who visits us, Madelon? asked the old man 
as they entered. 

The gentleman, father, who inquired of you 
last evening where we lived, she replied in a 
somewhat faltering voice. 

You are welcome, said the old man, in a 
friendly tone. A chair, Madelon, and a bottle 
of wine. Its quality is poor enough; it cost 
but sixpence a bottle; but that must be forgi- 
ven to an old soldier; better wine he has not. 
to give, and he is still too much in the habit 
of the gooa old time to let any one leave him 
without a pledge. Come in to us now and 
then, Madelon, said he to the maiden, when 
she had set the glasses and bottle on the ta- 
ble, and observe whether we have need of any 
thing. At these words she retired; the faith- 
ful dog followed her to the door, before which 
he then quietly settled himself down, as if for 
the express purpose of guarding those within. 

Are you blind, good old man? began the 
disciple of Hippocrates. I did not observe it 
last evening, otherwise I should have taken a 
more decided interest in your fate. 

You delight me, dear sir, said the old man 
with a cordial tone. It is so seldom that youth 
manifests a genuine sympathy for misfortune, 
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that when I meet such instancesI cannot but 
prize them. 

And how do you know that I am young? 

The tone of your voice revealed it to me. 
Besides, Madelon remarked the same thing, 
and her description of you awakened my 
confidence. 

These words seemed not disagreeable to 
Mons. Ducanger. Involuntarily he glanced 
towards the door, where he saw the dog only 
and not the maiden. How long have you 
been blind? he inquired, diverting the con- 
versation from himself. 

It is now, my dear sir, a very long time. 

So you are an old soldier, as I see; even 
the order of the legion of honor decorates 
your breast. 

It was once a decoration;—now—said the 
old man mournfully, and then broke out in a 
more passionate strain: Yes, forsooth; once, 
no man, whom this badge of honor adorned, 
was compelled to beg; the emperor, the na- 
tion, provided for him. Now—but let us 
bury itin silence—walls have ears—the po- 
lice are creeping every where about; they are 
every where looking after enemies of the 
Bourbons, and are even afraid of an old blind 
musician. These are bad times, young man! 

They will, they must change, my vencrable 
friend, said Claude, endeavoring to soothe 
him. It cannot continue thus; our charter, 
our freedom itself is in danger, and without 
it no Frenchman can breathe with pleasure 
the air of his native land. 

The musician smiled. He then said to 
Madelon, who had again entered the room, 
look a little into the garden, that no one comes 
too near the house. If you observe any thing, 
inform us of it immediately. Madelon cast 
a stolen glance at Mons. Ducanger, which 
however the latter did not observe, and went 
to execute her guardian’s command. 

You have encouraged me to look for better 
times, began now the old man. You speak of 
the charter and of freedom. Is then this char- 
ter better than the hundred constitutions, 
which I have already outlived, which one fac- 
tion created and another tore to pieces, until 
one fortunate soldier made an end of them 
all, and his will became the only constitution 
which lasted for ten years? Had you expe- 
rienced what I have experienced, you would 
indulge less hope of better times. 

Good old man, said Mons. Ducanger, 
with some emotion, for by these words he 
had wounded him in the tenderest point:— 
as the eagle of Napoleon elevated his pi- 
nions and towered over the nations in his vic- 
torious flight, so lifts the spirit of the age its 
unconfined and ever upward-beating wing, 
and nothing can restrain it. 

I know it, answered the old man. I have 
observed it. At first it was a deep-thinking 
spirit, urging philosophy to assume the helm 
of State. In the National Assembly, it con- 
ducted men to their country’s good, to holy 
freedom, The intentions of those men were 
right, but the instruments which they used 
were foul. They employed the mob. They 








taught it to break the chain, and became 
themselves the victims. Again the spirit of 
the age was changed. From an owl of Mi- 
nerva it turned into a blood-thirsty hyena, 
which rooted up the tombs, demolished 
thrones and altars, and converted the whole 
of France into one wide charnel-house, un- 
til the nation, gorged with blood, recovered 
itself. Then flew the spirit of the age, a bold 
eagle, before the man of victory, and glory 
became the only soul of France. This very 
people, who had roared out the Marseilles 
hymn, amidst the stabs of their daggers, now 
willingly bore the chains of military despo- 
tism, and cried vive ’empereur! with the same 
enthusiasm that they once cried vive la repub- 
lique! Debauched with glory, the spirit of 
the age now flew on before the army, until 
nipped by the northern frosts, it directed its 
flagging wing homeward, and breathed out 
its last tones of glory in a doleful vive la roi! 
When the hero of the times came back from 
Elba, what then was the spirit of the age? It 
had lost its strength, its fire, and one battle 
decided the destiny of France. After it laid 
aside its trumpet, it became a sexton, forever 
ringing bells, screeching Misereres, and join- 
ing female devotees in their crusades with 
missionaries into every part of France. The 
cross of the legion of honor is an antiquated 
thing, and nothing but the mission-cross a- 
wakens now and then the howling voice of 
the canting spirit of the age. 

{t will wake from its sleep! interrupted the 
young man. Its wing may be lamed, its lofty 
flight may be retarded, but it cax never be 
prevented from conquering for itself a path 
that leads to the blazing sun! 

God grant it, said the old man: The glori- 
ous times of the empire, it is true, return no 
more for France, but a better is much to be 
desired for our country. 


Old man, said Monsieur Ducanger after a 
pause, your language is such as could not have 
been expected in this poor hovel from one 
with a strolling instrument in his hand. 


I have not always turned an organ, and 
lived in a hovel, Sir! I once dwelt in the larg- 
est palace in the capital, without want, with- 
out care—but why dwell on these recollec- 
tions ? 

Impart tome the events of your life, be- 
sought the young man. Beassured, it is not 
curiosity, but a fellow interest which prompts 
the request. Even though our hopes have 
not the same aim, yet in two things, I believe, 
we coincide: in hatred for the Bourbons, and 
love for our native land. 

Yes, Sir! France is my heaven! exclaimed 
the old man: as for the Bourbons—however, 
we will only drink,—poor as the wine is, you 
will not disdain to drink itto the happy re- 
surrection, here and elsewhere, ot the man 
who reposes in a foreign land, and whom un- 
grateful France could so soon forget—The 
shade of Napoleon! 

Ducanger touched glasses, and emptied his 
own. Now fill your glass again, and give any 








toast you please; I will cordially respond, said 
the old man. 

The freedom of the people! exclaimed the 
young man passionately. 

The old man shook’ his grey head; however, 
prompted rather by politeness than enthusi- 
asm, he answered the pledge. 

( The old man’s narrative in our next.) 
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FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 
RELIGIOUS RESOLUTIONS. 

Religious resolution is required, to ani- 
mate and govern the whole course of our 
future lives. I would say to the youth, who 
is just entering on the untried scenes of a 
perilous world, and who knows, not as yet by 
experience, but only through fearful report, of 
the thousand temptations which await him 
from companions, and circumstances, and 
books, and thoughts, which ought forever to 
be banished from his presence, [ would ask 
him to form those solemn, deliberate, deep laid 
resolutions, which shall cover the whole of his 
future career until his dying day. I would 
have him make a covenant with his soul, in 
the name and in the presence of the Lord his 
God, that he will preserve his integrity, his 
purity, his bodily and mental faculties, his in- 
dustrious habits, unbroken and uncontamina- 
ted, as long as he lives. Choosing some use- 
ful profession in life, I would have him pur- 
sue it with unabated ardour, determined to 
rise in it unto an honorable eminence, and 
never bring upon it or upon himself the 
shadow of astain. I would say to the man, 
or to the woman, of maturer years, Do you, 
upon self-examination, find that you are not 
occupying that height of moral perfection, 
personal piety, active benevolence, and tho- 
rough self-command in all things, which it 
was in your power to attain? And will you 
thus travel tothe grave? No. Let the so- 
lemn resolution give you a new and lasting 
impulse for the remainder of your way. Be, 
what you ought to be, and what you can be. I 
say not that you will find no difficulties. It is 
indeed no easy matter tochange and direct 
the habits of years. But there is neither a 
physical nor a moral impossibility about it. 
What has been done, can again be done. And 
the greater your struggles to regain the 
ground you have lost, the more meritorious 
will be your success, the richer will be your 
conscious peace of mind, and the more pre- 
cious your favor in the sight of God. Howl 
aonor from the bottom of my heart, or rather 
let me say, how complacently the angels of 
God regard that man, who gains a series of 
victories over himself! The proudest con- 
queror that ever swept @ mourning continent 
with his armies, is far beneath him in the es- 
timate of heaven. For the warrior fights 
with the hands of others, and does but i- 
dulge instead of resisting the impulses of his 
own wayward ambition. But the humble and 
struggling subject of self denial, has a whole 
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army of experiences, habits, passions, appe- 
tites, infirmities, circumstances, and tempta- 
tions to contend with, generally by the unas- 
sisted might of his own internal man, and 
without the stimulus of a gazing world around 
him, to goad him from defeat by shame, or to | 
urge him forward successfully tothe heights | 
of glory and renown. And can we believe that 
our Maker has left such an one without a wit-, 
ness or reward? It is contrary to all that we 
know of the arrangements of his Providence, | 
and contrary to the assurances of the Chris- | 
tian revelation. The spirit of Jehovaii’s self 
beams down in its gentlest mood of favoring 
approbetion—he willingly assists the man who | 
assists himself—delighted conscience triumphs | 
in the reflection that life is no longer flying | 
away abused and ruined—religious hope 
crowns the brow of immediate enjoyment by 
rays from a heavenly source—and when the 
hour of his departure comes, the appointed 
Judge of All assigns to him mansions of eter- 
nal bliss, tendering to him something like this 
welcome, Thou, who didst cut off the offend- 
ing arm, and pluck out the right eye, in obe- 
dience to my command, receive the palm of 
victory, and array thyself in the spotless and | 
unfading robes that have been made resplen- 
dent in the blood of the Lamb. 
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A pay on Cooper River.—CoGpriu’s As- 
BoTt—WuiTe’s Takine THE VeIn—-Mrs. 
Suerwoop—Tue Girpsy—Tne Brack 
Watcu—BLackBEARD. 

Medora. Take this seat by the balcony, 
Lisa, and tell me how you have enjoyed your 
excursion up the river. 

Lisa. lam slightly weary, but itis a sal- 
utary fatigue, springing from a day as closely 
packed with thought and feeling as a cotton 
bale. Iam surprised that more persons do 
not visit Cooper River now that the facilities 
for going are so great. Untilthe establish- 
ment of a steam boat, our citizens had no op- 
portunity to see a southern harvest, and it is 
truly a Juxury to witness those immense tracts 
of Jand more extended than the domain of 
many a feudal baron, arranged with almost 
military order and neatness, the golden rice 
waving beneath the glowing sun, the beauti- 
ful river asking to its smooth surface the 
world-worn citizen, the tasteful residences 
scattered at wide distances along its banks, 
and more than all, the stillness of nature so 
desirable to those whose summer location like 
ours is in the confinement and bustle of a 
city. You have made the excursion, Medora? 

Medora. Yes, before the pretty Etiwan be- 
gan her regular trips. I went as faras Mul- 
berry Castle, which you know is an old build- 
ing on a picturesque spot, erected by one of 
our Governors at an early period of the set- 
tlement of this country, as a defence against 
the Indians. I have never been so struck 
with earthly possessions as with the extent 








of some of the plantations on the river. As 


the boat flew on and on, and [ still saw them 


filling the gaze, I could not but mentally ex- 
claim, how much human happiness those 
owners have in their power! How arduous is 
their lot, and how richly willthey be reward- 
ed if they faithfully fulfil its duties! The 
conscientious planter has his heart and hands 
full, and how insignificant seems the sphere 
of others compared with this great patriarchal 
trust ! 

Mulberry Castle is a more substantial look- 
ing building than one can often see of mod- 
ern workmanship, and its interest within is 
heightened by quite agallery of old family 
pictures. As I was examining them, a gen- 
tleman said to me, here is one which bears 
evidence to the brutality of the British soldie- 
ry. You observe it is a likeness of an Ameri- 
can officer—one of the dastards in the late 
war thrust his sword through the eye to 
show his contempt for us. 

Iam sorry to spoil so good a story, said 
another, but that feat was performed by a ro- 
guish American boy, who climbed up and dug 
out his ancestor’s eye. 

It was a bright spectacle to see our town’s 
people recreating on this romantic spot. 
Here you might view a party with the keen 
appetite of an irregular meal partaking re- 
freshment under a tree, and there, a patriotic 
circle singing a national song; now a white 
dress floating among the trees told of some 
romantic rambler, and again the shout of 
laughter came softened on the ear. Mulberry 
Castle is now no longer open for public in- 
spection, but doubtless many a bright and 
beautiful retreat may be found for those, who 
seek a refuge from the heated city. 

As we returned,a passenger undertook to 
teach us a German glee. The whole compa- 
uy assembled on deck, and entered into the 
spirit of the occasion. I must confess there 
was more laughter than music. You will im- 
agine at once that our entertainer was a for- 
eigner. True; but we Americans, coolly cal- 
culating how far we may go without compro- 
mising our dignity, may well copy that so- 
cial impulse which forgets itself in the thought 
of pleasing others. 

We reached town just as an early moon 
was lightning up St. Michael’s spire. I 
really thank you for awakening this reminis- 
cence of a day on Cooper River. 

Lisa. And yet people rush off to the North 
and West, unconscious of the attractions 
around us; but that belongs to human nature. 
I know those who live within a few days’ 
journey"of Niagara, who hurry off to Europe 
without even hearing the roar of its waters, 
and will enter with great complacence into 
their journals accounts of lakes and streams, 
that would seem like a spoonfull compared to 
our giant torrents. But how have you passed 
your day? 

Medora. First as in duty bound in arrang- 
ing my sewing, and next in seeing Cogdell’s 
Portrait of Mr. Abbott, and White’s Taking 
the Veil. 

Lisa. Mr. White has a very poetical mind. 








Hlis tact in seizing on passing events for his 
pencil has been noticed, and truly, as an_evi- 
dence of this; I only wish that he, and every 
brother artist, could throw by the world’s 
coarse tools, and perfect themselves in the 
work they love. Mr. White, with his bold 
and gorgeous conception of the beautiful and 
terrific, would work wonders if his genius, 
while strictly taught, were left unshackled 
by other cares. Could time be given to touch 
the heads in the Taking the Veil with appro- 
priate expressions and delicate finish, that 
department of the painting would be as af- 
fecting as the mere arrangement is now stri- 
king. That he can harmonize countenafices 
to the theme is evident in his Grave Robbers, 
and his other gem Love flying out at the win- 
dow. His Gulnare isa bold conception, and 
the cold dungeon-light skilfully thrown upon 
the half developed cavern very fine. But 
Gulnare is not beautiful enough for Byron’s 
description. A pretty woman is pretty (not- 
withstanding the moralists) even in a passion. 

Cogdell’s portrait of our venerable citi- 
zen is one of those things which say to the 
eye, the hand that sketched this was made 
for the art. It seems to have been struck 
off at one of those happy moments when no 
shade fell between the inspiration and the act. 
But here, Lisa, is a landscape drawn from a 
mine which needs to be opened only to yield 
treasures—the scenery of our upper country. 
A light, Nanny, it is too late to view it. (Ex- 
it Nonny.) Come, Lisa, look out a moment 
from the balcony, and see God's painting in 
the last flush of dying day contending with 
the stars that glitter onthe very edge of the 
twilight cloud. How richly the perfume of 
the geraniums rises from the balcony, as if 
some unseen fairy fingers had pressed the 


leaves! (Enter Nanny with alight.) This way, 


Nanny—on the right—a little farther—lower 
now—that is the point—Look, Lisa! 

Lisa. Admirable! How full of life the front 
ground, and what repose on those distant 
mountains; how rich that cluster of oaks mel- 
lowed by anautumnal glow! How much is 
yet tobe revealed in Southern scenery ! Who 
is the artist? 

Medora (with her finger on her lip.) I may 
not tell. 

Lisa. Speaking of drawings, how prettily 
the engravings in the Harpers’ edition of 
Mrs. Sherwood’s works are gotup. I have 
the eleventh volume and they form quite a 
beautiful looking row on my book shelves. 
There is a singular combination in this lady’s 
mind, interesting evento those who do not 
sympathize with her, andI confess I do not. 
I mean that insight into character, which 
leads her to construct correct and spirited 
narratives, and that misty hue which involves 
her reasoning. I should be wrong, however, 
not to appreciate that outpouring of heart as 
wellas words, which has been going on for 
so many years with a perfect keeping to her 
first announced principles. 

Medora.—I have given my leisure to day 
to the Gipsy. James throws out a light- 
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ning play of intellect. The collected exor- 
diums of his chapters would furnish a de- 
licious sentimental tract, and his narra- 
tives thrill the heart. A contrast, I appre- 
hend, to two other works which I have just 
been able to peep into, The Black Watch, 
and Black Beard, two ominous names. 

Lisa. I have read them. The Black Watch 
is an interesting story, but contains little that 
is newin thought or incident. Scott has 
made the scenesin the highlands, and the 
bloody struggle for the Stuarts so familiar to 
us, that probably no other author will pro- 
duce a successful novel on this subject. The 
other novel I found only so so. 

Medora. Alas, and must we have so so Ame- 
rican novels, when we are already so flooded 
with foreign nonsense? But we must not for- 
get the vast number of so so readers, whose 
minds and hearts are really more benefitted 
by this simple food than with more costly in- 
tellectual viands. And with regard to the 
imitations of Scott, let them enjoy their day, 
since Scott is already laid by on many a shelf 
. while young readers ask for the last novei. 
Let us praise any thing like Scott. 
seemed to me that in turning over the leaves 
of Black Beard, neither the language nor sen- 
timents were strictly chaste, and that is worse 
than being soso. Novels may be compared 
to chivalry; while the standard of thought is 
pure, they rather elevate than injure the sen- 
sibility; but they must be sacred in senti- 
ment and expression as a Vestal’s fame, or 
the whole thumbed catalogue had better be 
swept to the flames. 


OBWURVVAR Wo 


Departed this life, on the 25th of August, GrorGEe 
Epwarp, aged ten months, son of Edward and Isa- 
bella W. Bacon, of this city. 

In hope we give back what was given. 
HEMANs. 


WBA & SPBW BASU 


American stocks are commanding a good market in 
London. 

A series of admirably written Essays in the Mercu- 
ry and Courier, by a Lady of the Retreat, and well 
translated by Dr. Strobel, recommends a public Gar- 
den of the State for the cultivation of foreign produc- 
tions. 

A Lady at New Orleans has established a shooting 
gallery for amateurs of both sexes. 

A writer in the Charleston Patriot defends Miss 
Edgeworth against another in the same paper, who 
charged her with not writing her own novels. 

The late comedian Matthews was thus character- 
ised by a poetical admirer: “Thou live Kaleidoscope, 
thou single Co.”’ 

A conspiracy against the life of the young king of 
Greece has been lately discovered. 

The conspiracy against the king of France is said to 
have originated in the police. 

Mobs have been raging in Amsterdam, as well as in 
the United States. 

A thousand ladies and gentlemen of Baltimore cel- 
ebrated the opening of the Rail Road by an excursion 
to Washington. 

Another sunken vessel of Perry’s gallant fleet has 
been raised to the surface, 

The Banks have agreed to take four-pence half-pen- 
ny pieces at five cents only. 




















But it! 


-New York will exceed 400,000 at the next census in 








Large additions of valuable birds from different 
quarters have lately been received at the Literary and 
Philosophical Society’s Museum in this city. 

The authorities at Botany Bay have put down prize 
fighting. 

The King of Prussia has had medals of gold struck | 
in honor of his late friend the Emperor of Austria. | 

Steam-carriages on common roads are making sue- 
cessful experiments in England. 

A box, containing 15,000 Roman medals, has been | 
discovered at Nievre in France. 

Reform measures are advancing with rapid pace 
in England. 

Campbell, the poct, has returned to London, after a 
long residence at Algiers, spent in exploring that in- 
teresting country. 

The House of Commons in England has passed a 
vote in favor of admitting ladies to hear debates, and a 
gallant committee of two appointed to make corres- 
ponding arrangements. 

Reich, a celebrated Entomologist, reckons that there 
are as many as a million different species of insects. 

Lady-birds are sometimes taken up by pailfuls upon 
the English coast, and completely cover the ocean at 
some distance from the land. 

A German physician has written histories of three 
great scourges that have visited Europe in the middle 
ages, viz. the Black Death, the Dancing Mania, and 
the Sweating Sickness. 








France scads annually to England 400,000 vol- 
umes, and receives from her in return only 80,000. | 

Thorwaldsen, the Danish sculptor, has executed a| 
grand pieve of sculpture for the royal palace of Chris- | 
tiansbur g, representing the entrance of Alexander in- 
to Babylon. 

The complete works of Bulwer are just publishing 
in Germany, in the English langnage. 

A series of publications is now issuing in Germany, | 
under the title of “The United States of America, in| 
their historical, topographical, and social relations.”’ | 

Prince Pukler Muskau is now travelling through | 
North Africa and Turkey. 

One thousand pupils are no uncommon number for 
the German Universities. 

Several interesting street; in Pompeii were excava- 
ted during 1834. 

It is supposed that the population of the city of 








1840. 

At the celebration of Independence at Tuscaloosa, 
the young ladies of the Female Institute were escorted | 
by the military to hear the Oration. 

A section of Broadway in New Yorkis about to 
be paved with wood, afier the Russian manner, to 
test the advantages of that mode. 


Wels WWW. 
THE WISHER.—A FAIRY TALE. 
CHAP. Il. 


Shewing how Harry was made unhappy by the 
rain, and cross to his sister—How he took 











another walk—what came from the cloud—his | 


bad conduct—and his great misery. 

As Harry was preparing to teke his walk 
to Mazyckboro’ the next afternoon, it began 
to rain so violently, that he could not go. The 
foolish boy became angry, and almost cried 
for vexation. His sister asked him to piay 
chess with her, and he began, but lost his 
patience and of course lost the game, and 
when she said ‘check-mate,’ he rudely told 
her that she cheated. 

What is the matter with you, Harry? said 
Sue. I never saw you so cross before. 

Harry would not answer, but piled up the 
chess-men and then knocked them down. 





Sue did not know that he had a ‘secret 





fault,’ or she could have told what made him 
unhappy. We are never very unhappy 
when we can tell our troubles to some kind 
friend, but Harry was ashanied to tell his, 
even to his dear sister. 

The clouds passed away, and the sun shone 
in time for Harry to walk out. 

Where are you going? said Sue. Harry 
would not answer, but hurried away. Again 
he visited the same spot, and again he for- 
got the brightness and beauty of the grass 
and the trees after the shower. He looked 
only at the north, where his money-cloud had 
arisen before. 

At length it came and rose slowly, and then 
faster and faster on the blue sky, and hovered 
over him. 

I hope it will not drop a foolish fourpence 
this time, thought Harry. I should like a 
twelve and a half cent piece. 

As he spoke, the cloud came slowly down, 
and the very thing he asked for dropped out 
of it—a bright new sevenpence ! 

Harry did not jump and dance, and give 
thanks as before; he looked very serious, and 
thought what he should do with the money. 

Of course, said he to himself, I must carry 
it home. 





On the green he saw some boys playing 
marbies. ‘They were bigger than he was, and 
he did not know them, but he just stopped to 
see the play. He was very much astonished 
when he found they played for money, and 
when one of the boys took a quarter of a dol- 
ar from another, he knew it was wrong. 
Alas, poor Harry, if you had only then walked 
away and told your kind parents all that had 
happened to you, you would have saved them 
many tears, but no, Harry stood leoking at the 
game. At length one of the big bovs saw 
the sevenpence shining in his hand, and he 
began to talk with Harry,and urged him to 
play. Atfirst Harry said no, that it was 
wicked gambling, and that his parents would 
be angry. The bad boys laughed, and told 
him that his parents would not know any 
thing about it, and they coaxed, and urged, 
and he said he would play. 

He did play, andthe big boys won his sev- 
enpence, then laughed at him, and went away. 

By this time, it was dark, and a sad walk 
had Harry, andhe wept as he went along; 
but Harry’s tears were not halfso sad as those 
of a parent who has a bad son. 

Even now all might have been well had he 
gone home and told his papa and mamma, 
and begged their pardon, and prayed to God 
to be made better; they would have put their 
arms about hisneck, and said, my son, we for- 
give you, and he would have laid his head 
down on his pillow and slept in peace; but 
how can I say it? he told them a lie, and said 
that he had been to see a, friend. 

They kissed him and bade him good night, 
but the kiss did not comfort him. He sobbed 
upon his pillow alone, and said, 1 am wicked! 
I am wicked! and he fell asleep, dreaming that 
a dark cloud was bearing him away from his 
dear home, 


— 
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THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 
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ORBIGITAL POWBRRW 


FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 
BUNCOMBE, N. C. 


The face of nature is beginning to change; the fo- 
liage of tho mountains is already touched with or- 
ange, crimson and brown, and the meadow-pinks and 
honeysuckles and azalias, which have made the woods 
so beautiful all summer, are beginning to give way to 
the various shades of blue, purple and yellow that 
seem to be the prevailing colours of the autumnal 
flowers. Now too, for the first time, | see the lilies of 
the field “and how they grow,’’—the woods are full 
of them, arrayed in gold and scarlet, with spots and 
streaks of the darkest crimson, and bending close to 
the earth, as if to hide their glory. Ihad seen them 
before in our gardens at the North, but here, in their 
wild state, they assume a different character. The 
scenery along the banks of the French Broad is very 
lovely; but my feelingshave been most excited and 
elevated by views from the summits of the high 
mountains. J am astonished to find myself so em- 
bosomed among them. As I look down and afar off, 
for miles and miles distant, still they are rising, wave 
on wave, blue and misty like those of the ocean, and 
giving me the sensation of dizziness which we feel at 
sea. Below me, as I stand upon these giddy heights, 
lie the everlasting forests, with here and there a clear- 
ed spot, in the midst of which I can discern the tiny 
farm houses, and the long winding mazes of the 
French Broad twining like a silver thread among the 
harvest fields. The air on these mountains is so bra- 
cing and sweet asamply to repay the heat and fa- 
tigue of the ascent. The following lines will tell the 
rest. 





LET US GO TO THE WOODS! 
Let us go to the woods—’'tis a bright sunny day: 
They are mowing the grass, and at work with the hay, 
Come over the meadow and scent the fresh air, 
For the pure mountain breezes are every where. 
We'll follow this winding path up to the hills, 
And spring with a lightsome foot over the rills. 
Up—up—it grows sweeter the higher we get, 
With the flowers of the season that linger here yet. 
Nay—pause not to gaze at the landscape now; 
It is finer when seen from the high hill’s brow. 
We will gather all curious flowexs as we go; 
The sweet and the scentless, and those that bend low; 
The pale and the gaudy, the tiny, the tall, 
From the vine, from the shrub, we will gather them all. 


Now here’s the clematis all graceful and fair; 

You may set it like pearls in the folds of your hair. 

And if for your bosom you’d have a bouquet, 

Here’s the Meadow-pink, sweet, and the Touch-me-not 
gay. 

Here’s the full blown Azalia, perfuming the air, 

Here’s the Cardinal-flower, that a Princess might 
wear. 

And the wild mountain Phlox, pink and purple and 
blue, 

And Star-flowers, both white and of golden hue. 

And here’s a bright blossom, a gay one indeed, 

Our mountain-maids name it the Butier-fly-weed. 

So gorgeous its colours one scarcely can tell 

If the flower or the insect in beauty excel. 


Here’s the low dwarf Acacia, that droops as it grows, 
And its leaves, as you gather them, tremble and close. 
And near us, I know by her breath on the gale, 

Is the tall yellow Primrose so pretty and pale. 


Here’s the Pigeon-Pea, fit for a fairy’s bowers,— 

And the purple Thrift, straightest and primmest of 
flowers. 

Here is Privet; no prettier shrub have we met, 

And the Midsummrr Daisy is hiding here yet. 


But stay—We are now on the high hill’s brow! 

How bright lie the fields in the sun light below! 

Do you see those white chimneys that peep o’er the 
grove? 

*Tis your own little cottage, the home that you love— 

Let us go by the fields where the chinquapins are, 

And through the long lane where the Chesnuts hang 
fair, 

They are scarcely yet ripe, but their tender green 

Looks lovely the dark hanging foliage between:— 


And we'll stop at the nest that we found in the wood, 
And see if the black-bird hath flown with her brood: 
And we'll list to the mocking-bird, wondering thereat, 
Till he pauses, as if to ask ‘who can do that?’ 
We will listen and gaze; for the lowliest thing 
Some lesson of worth to the mind can bring. 
If we read nature’s book with a serious eye, 
Not a leaf, but some precious thought on it doth lie: 
And ’tis good to go forth among scenes like these, 
Amid music and sunshine, and flowers and trees, 
If ’twere only to waken the deep love that springs 
Atthe sight of all lovely and innocent things. 

A. M.W. 





FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 
THE EXILE’S SONG. 


Scotia’s bonnie woods and braes 
Ihave left them now forever; 

Time but throws a charm on days 
Passed among the blooming heather. 


Thy lasses do they busk as fine 
And gay, as in the daysof yore? 
At kirk and market do they shine? 
Oh for a lingering look once more! 


Grows there still the hawthorn tree, 
By thy bonnie babbling brook? 
Dear, alas, too dear to me 
Each craggy hill, and flowery nook. 


Scotia’s bonnie hills and vales, 
Ye are far, too far awa’! 
The absent exile still bewails 
Your lowly cot, your princely ha’. 
And friends too!—sacred is the theme, 
It touches on my heart’s deep Core, 
Alas! I see them in my dream 
Fair as they were in days of yore. Ss. 





FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 
JERUSALEM. 


Oh City of the Dead, how lone 
Thy monumental columns stand! 
Which tell of all thy glories gone, 
To deck some Christian land; 
Where the blessed sound of gospel grace, 
Is welcomed to its happy shore, 
While Israel’s once superior race 
Seems doomed to be no more, 
Since all her land in ruin lies, 
And mercy beams not from the skies. 


In Salem’s consecrated fanes, 
Where once the holy priesthood bowed, 

The most degraded homage reigns 
Through all the wretched crowd; 

Who humbly own Mohammed’s power, 
And worship at his mitred shrine, 

While every mosque and regal tower, 
Proclaim him Prince Divine. 

And all his faithful Moslem band, 

Lord it in splendour through the land. 


The harp which oft in Kedron’s vale, 
Had charmed the shepherd’s listening ear, 
Is changed to penury’s bitter wail, 
And sad misfortune’s tear; 
Nor more the bleating flocks are seen, 
To browse beneath the heath-girt hill; 
Where its once proudly flowing stream, 
Has dwindled to a rill. 
And all that eye of man can see, 
Is blighted in Gethsemane. 


Mount Zion in a widowed mien, 
Seems standing lone and desolate; 
As bending o’er the ruined scene, 
Which speaks her nation’s fate. 
While some lone remnant of her race, 
Upon that lofty mountain kneels, 
Looking towards the holy place 
As evening o’er it steals; 
Catching the Sun’s last ray of fire, 








' That flickers on its loftiest spire. 





*Tis sentiment that leads the mind 
To bow in such a place and hour, 
Where grandeur of no common kind 
Has felt destruction’s power;— 
Yet faith alone can wing its flight 
To glories in a heavenly clime, 
Where Zion stands enrobed in light 
Beyond the storms of ‘Time, 
Nor shock of empires e’er shall move 
That city in the realms above. 
OSCAR. 





The following lines were written for the Rose Bud 
soon after its commencement, when its circulation 
was limited. Being favorites of ours, we take the 
earliest opportunity to insert them in The Rose. 

THE SILENT GIRL. 

She seldom spake; yet she imparted 
Far more than language could— 

So birdlike, bright, and tender hearted, 
So natural and good!— 

Her air—her look—her rest—her actions— 
Were voice enough for her; 

Why need a tongue, when those attractions 
Our inmost hearts could stir? 

She seldom talked—but, uninvited, 
Would cheer us with a song; 

And oft her hands our ears delighted, 
Sweeping the keys along. 

And oft, when converse round would languish, 
Ask’d or unask’d, she read 

Some tale of gladness or of anguish, 
And so our evenings sped. 

She seldom spake; but she would listen 
With all the signs of soul; 

Her cheek would change—her eye would glisten; 
The sigh—the smile—upstole. 

Who did not understand and leye her, 
With meaning thus o’erfraught? 

Though silent as the sky above her, 
Like that, she kindled thought. 

Little she spake; but dear attentions 
From her would ceaseless rise, 

She check’d our wants by kind preventions, 
She hush’d the children’s cries. 

And, twining, she would give her mother 
A long and loving kiss; 

The same to father, sister, brother, 
All round—nor one would miss. 

She seldom spake; she speaks no longer; 
She sleeps beneath yon rose. 

"Tis well for us that ties no stronger 
Awaken memory’s woes. 

For oh, our hearts would sure be broken, 
Already drain’d of tears, 

If frequent tones, by her outspoken, 
Sull linger’d in our ears. S. G. 
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